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len and SHanners. 


UNPALATABLE RECOLLECTIONS, 


§RLECTED FROM THE PRIVATE MEMORANDA OF 
A DISTINGUISHED EPICURE. | 





—>— 
¢t The following whimsical piece first attracted our 
notice in the London Courier, into which it had been 
eopied from the journal to which we have ascribed it. 
We were so pleased with its style and humour, that we 
took the liberty to displace two original articles to make 
room for its insertion. The postponement of the latter 
will only be for one publication, and will be readily 
excused by the parties principally concerned. —Zdis. 
Ket. 


—_- 
(From the Literary Gazette. } 
= 

After completing an education, the course of 
which excited uniform disgust and progressively 
increasing hatred, the timely death of my uncle put 
me in possession of an ample fortune. At the age 
of twenty-two I became my own master, and was 
said to have very respectable connexions and valu- 
able friends; all of whom kindly interfered with 
their advice and experience of life to direct my mind 
to proper pursuits, in order, as they professed, to 
reader me a distinguished ornament to society. My 
relations, who were esteemed to be very pious peo- 
ple, strongly urged me to marry, as an infallible 
mode of salvation from the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world, and all the sinful et ceteras con- 
sequent on a single life: but as my father and mo- 
ther had lived on very indifferent terms, and it was 
generally supposed that their lives had been cur- 
tailed by their incessant disagreements and mu- 
taal endeavours to destroy each other's happiness, 
I had ao particalar or immediate desire to be 
playing this game over again. The more I re- 
flected on the duties of the conjugal state, the less 
inclination I felt to embark on that dangerous ele- 
meat. To female beauty I was not insensible; and 
meny of the young ladies who were pointed out as 
eligible partners, certainly possessed the exterior 
mica of angels. While they were angling for me, 
their tempers were serenely complacent, and they 
appeared to wear a perpetual smile; indeed I be- 
came so fascinated with their animated conversation, 





elegant deportment, and pure ethics, that the me- 
morable example of my honoured parents had almost 
faded from my recollection. It is a fortunate 
circumstance that there are touch-stones for tem- 
per, without actually employing the balance, or 
passing through the gage, which are delicate meta- 
phors for being married. One evening I happened 
to be present when these angelic forms had been 
seated at a round table to a party of loo: at the 
commencement at anxious solicitude was depicted 
in their ;sweet countenances ; the bewitching smile 
suddenly vanished, and they seemed as deeply in- 
terested as Jews conclucing a bargain. Fortune 
frowned on two of the most beautiful; every time 
they were loo’d, their bright eyes flashed indignation, 
disappointment, and malignity. In sighs they whis- 
pered curses on Pam, who never came within their 
grasp. As often as they consulted the oracle of the 
pocket for a fresh supply, their ivory teeth were 
displayed by a snarl; the upper lip curled, and the 
lower was bitten; and when they sat down to sup- 
per, a fiend-like scowl and leer of suspicion obscured 
the radiance of their charms. When I retired, with 
my friend Tickle, I said, “ Bob, they are all alike; 
and I am convinced that a triffe will convert an an- 
gelinto a fury.” In consequence of this important 
discovery, my matrimonial speculations were ad- 
jourued sine die. 

Some disiuterested friends, who had a seat to 
dispose of, earnestly advised me to be in Parliament; 
they said “it was the honourable and diguified 
occupation of a gentleman of fortune; the country 
wanted men of independent principles to stand for- 
wards ; Parliament was the school of eloquence, and 
the high road to fame and distinction.” This pro- 
position I settled off hand, by immediately applying 
the extinguisher. I told them that I never could 
be prevailed on to go into the gallery, much less 
into the body of the House; I had nothing to say 
on the subjects discussed in that assembly ; 1 hated 
squabbling, which some people call argument; I 
never wrote letters, and therefore did not want 
franks. If invited to dinner, I felt a serious ob- 
jection to attend a call of the House, and still 
greater aversion to be appointed on a Committee, 
to volunteer my opinion on matters beyond the 
range of my comprehension. Perhaps there is only 
one subject on which I could have voted with a clear 


Education:—for I always detested school, and whee- 
ever I am ill, constantly dream of learning a lesaeh. 
My relatives and friends, finding that 1 had a wifl 
of my own, gave me up asa lost young man; add 
to manifest their zeal for my welfare, scandalized 
me in every direction. For this derelection and 
calumny they will always be entitled to my grateful 
acknowledgments ; for I think 1 have discovered 
that new acquaintance are preferable to old friends, 
and strangers more to be depended on than rela- 
tions; and I am confident that ladies, to borrow a 
favourite expression from philosopher Godwin, who 
take upon themselves the duties of marriage without 
the ceremony, are less presuming than wives. 


Divers authors have maintained, that every persom 
has aruling passion ; a propensity, either from sudden 
impression, or constitutional organization, to some 
particular object. The acuteness of my palate and 
vigour of digestion, disposed me to conceive that 
I should excel in the fraternal sciences of eating 
and drinking, and I entertained no doubt but my 
sapid organa would be considered improved by fr¢- 
quent exercise. Taste has various departments, 
painting, architecture, sculpture, &c. but 

“« The proper study of mankind is food.” 


Solemnly impressed that my office in this world 
was to invent new dishes and devour them, I col. 
lected all the culinary writers from the time of Cax- 
ton, down to the last edition of Monsieur Ude, of 
modern celebrity. At starting, as science proceeds 
by gradual advances, I frequented the better sort of 
coffee-houses and taverns, to initiate myself in the 
correct nomenclature of different dishes, and to 
judge of their skilful preparation; these, to be sure, 
are proper schools for a beginner, ingredere ut pro- 
ficias ; but, I soon discovered, that these victual- 
lers, on account of their numerous visitants, who 
are disposed to eat much and pay little, could not 
afford to furnish the most costly and exquisite en- 
trées. Sometimes I found that the same turkey 
had been twice subjected to the spit; a sole, that had 
been boiled the day before, underwent the operation 
of frying on the following morning. Cold meat ap- 
peared as a hot pie, with many other curious and 
ingenious devices. Then the wine was so adulte- 
rated—compelled, like a melancholic patient, to look 
old before its time, and fitted, like a pauper, with a 





conscience, and that is against the Bill for General 
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brandy, and tasting of every thing but the grape; 
that in abvut six months | sickened, and uo longer 
frequented these tasteless and inhospitable retreats 
for the hungry. 

Next J became a member of a fashionable dianer- 
‘elub; managed by a saperintending committee, who 
-parchased their own wine, and engaged a culinary 
artist of established reputation. This club was a 
diversified assemblage, consisting of some sprigs of 


nobility, and a few old standards; several Members |- 


ef Parliament, who became very troublesome by 
repeating the trash that had been uttered in the 
‘House, and were, besides, always attempting to re- 
form the club; but this was less offensive to me 
than others, as J make it a rule never to attend to 
eonversation, excepting it relate to improvements 
in cookery. The remainder of our club was com- 
posed of a few hungry and querulous lawyers, and 
two or three doctors, who had increased the means 
_ of, gratifying their own appetites, by destroying the 
» digestive faculties of their patients. There is no- 
.thing permanent in this world ; therefore in about 
ifwo ae the. club dwindled away : a set of rascally 
plained of expense: the cook, a very 
honest, man and skilful professor, was accused of 
“peculationby the reformers, and turoed adrift for 
tmodestly demonstrating that he could not make 
turtle out of tripe, nor convert sprats into red 
Mullet. Several of the members moved off without 
paying up their arrears, The managing committee 
disposed of the premises, plate, furniture, and wines, 
and pocketed the money; and thus the club was 
dissolved. " 
At this time it is highly important to mention, 
that I had gained. four stone and eleven pounds, 
horseman’s weight. 





“ Me thought I heard a voice cry eat no more.” 


The breaking up of our club, like the dissolution 
of the monasteries, introduced a new order of things: 
“my appetite was still voracious, and I panted for 
wine; also, on the slightest motion, for breath, 
from a voluminous accession of fat. The amateurs 
of good cheer -were indeed dispersed, but sufficient 
were to be collected to coalesce by mutual attrac- 
tion into a select body. What was to be done?— 
Although my constitution was impaired, my fortune 
had accumulated ; and this increase of wealth had 
arisen from my own rigid economy in every article, 
that did not interfere with the gratification of my 
appetite. I had no amiable weakness .in relieving 
the distressed ; their miseries were doubtless ex- 
‘treme, and felt acutely by themselves—but they 
eould not interest me, I possessed no library, ex- 
cepting cookery books; no equipage; on a rainy 
day a hackney-chariot set me down where I dined ; 
and, when fine, { waddled to the repast. 

Having become quite corpulent, the ladies did 
not admire me; and, in return, I did not notice 
them—no expense in that quarter, heaven be praised. 
‘Much of my time at my lodgings was consumed in 
ruminating on the good things I had enjoyed—in 
reflecting on tit-bits that I could swallow, and in 
sleep. Suddenly a thought traversed my brain, that I 
should be rendered supremely happy by commencing 
Amphitryon: this project was immediately adopted. 


oldest and most delicious wines, and hired a culi- 
nary professur at an enormous salary; for I felt that 
wy taste was appreciated; references had frequently 
been made to my decision, from which no one had 
ever ventured to appeal. My acquaintance was 
genteel, tur 1 bad taken especial care to exfuliate all 





person to incur the reproach of parting man ang 
wife: no; let him dine with his darling; and in the 
music of her amiable garrutity, let him sigh fur the 
silence that prevails at my table. 

My dinner is distinguished by the intrinsic exeel. 
lence of a few chvice articles, prepared with con. 





shabby people, who are burthened with ities. 
Twice a week my friends were invited in rotation, 
for as L am wholly insensible to wit, detest music, 
and never listen to or join in conversation, 1 made 
no selection on account of intellectual superiority, 
or companionable qualifications: indeed several of 
my best friends arc deaf, and that is a great advan- 
tage in society. The meetings at my house are de- 
coruus aud silent; we exchange the civilities of 
drinking to each other at dinner, not by wasting 
breath tu inquire if Mr. G. would do me the honour 
to take wiue, which is extremely vulgar, but by 
grasping the decanter and looking round; any per- 
sun feeling a similar inclinatiun does the same ; a 
partner is vever wanting, there is a nod and it is 
over. Ags we say nothing, our conversation cannot 
be retailed or criticised by the servants in the 
kitchen: no mas, convulsed by a smart repartee, 
bolts out a mouthful of soup, partly on the table- 
cloth, and considerably in the face of his opposite 
friend. Thus we propagate no scandal, tell no lies, 
pay nu compliments, except by the urbanity of ges- 
ture, nor palm stale jokes as a vew coinage; and 
every man becomes wiser by his own reflections. At 
my table, no one can be supposed tu talk himself 
drunk; if he really become so, and this often 
occurs, it is the genuine effect of the best wine. 
When we sit down to our repast, I never speak to a 
servant; a fvotman is unfit for his situation who 
cannot anticipate his master’s wishes, and the requi- 
sitions of his guests. 

Perhaps one of the most gratifying scenes in na- 
ture, far beyond any thing hitherto conveyed by 
landscape or historical painting, is to behold my 
guests in silence sip their wine. As the glass is held 
up, the eye and the orient liquor reciprocally spar- 
kle; its bouquet expands the nostril, elevates the 
eye-brow to admiration, and composes the lips to a 
smile. When its chrystal receptacle, which is as 
thin as Indian paper, (for observe, to use a thick 
wine-glass is to drink with a gag in your mouth) 
touches the lips, they become compressed, to allow 
the thinnest possible stream to enter, that its flavour 
may be thoroughly ascertained; aud that succes- 
sive perceptions of palatable gratification may ter- 
minate in the gulph of ecstasy. Language has 
no adequate terms for the conveyance of our simple 
sensations or pleasurable feelings , at my table, aud 
with my wine, it is unnecessary ; each countenance 
speaks volumes. Thus we continue passing the 
bottle, till each guest is satisfied, which is kuown 
when he rises,—bows aud retires. There are some 
whirligig people, who dine at ove house, and drop iu 
at others afterwards ; go to the opera, half-play, or 
some silly conversazione. My company scorn such 
a jumble :—indeed, when they do retire, they are not 
in a condition to go elsewhere. Lake myself, the 
frequenters of my table are all single gentlemen, or 
widowers who are not inconsolable: as soon as the 


su te skill on the genuine principles of culiuary 
science, and served quite hot io regular succession, 
Two tureens of exquisite soup open the procession; 
when these are removed, two dishes of fish succeed 
according to their season, All my fish is crimped, 
to evince its freshness. Crimping may be termed the 
record of enduring vitality, and 1 possess a secret 
of giving tone and vigour to the ultimate contraction 
of the fibres, not at present to be divulged. 


“* Quod latet areana, non enarrabile fibra.”—Frrsivs. 


To enumerate the next order of dishes is impos. 
sible; they consist of a tasteful seiection of every 
thing that is delicious in the range of the snimal and 
vegetable kingdoms, dressed by the best, that is, by 
my own cook. 

‘*No further seek his merits to disclose.” 


Finally, the gossamer froths of cream, ~ au 
vent, &c. 

“* Come like shadows, so depart.” 

To view the ordivary arrangements of a modern 
dioner, is a“ sorry sight;”—a dozen articles placed 
at once on the table; then, on the removal of the 
covers, comes the ferocious onset : sume tremulous 
paralytic serving the soup, and scattering it in all 
directions, excepting into the plate where it ough 
to be delivered:—then an unhandy dandy mutilates 
the fish, by cutting it in a wrong direction :—here 
an officious ignoramus tears der the | b 
of a fowl, as coarsely as the four horses dragged 
Ravillac limb from limb :—there another simpletoa 
notching a tongue into dissimilar slices, while s 
purblind coxcomb confounds the different sauces, 
pouring anchovy on pigeon-pie, and parsley and 
butter on roast beef. All these barbarisms are an- 
known at my table. 

My hour of dining is very uncertain: during the 
summer, I never feed till the sun has sunk below 
the horizon, as it is both brutal and unwholesome 
to fill the stomach during the time this luminary is 
in full blaze. Nothing worth eating can be digested 
during an intensity of heat and flow of perspiration. 
A man that dines at two o’clock in July, should eat 
nothing but cos-lettuce, strawberries, or gooseberry 
foul. 


I control climate in the dog-days; every body 
does it in winter by a rousing fire: in hot weather 
my diving roum is artificially cooled. Twelve large 
copper vases, painted to resemble china, are placed 
in the apartment, filled with ice and salt: by this 
admirable coatrivance, when the temperature is at 
82, I can sink the thermometer down to 50, “Many 
persons who have dined with me at these Arctic 
meetings, for the first time, have exclaimed, ‘ What 
a prodigious change in the weather! We shall have 
but a short summer!” Some have taken a bumper 
of brandy to keep the blood in circulation ; and one 
gentleman whispered my servant to bring his great 
coat. 








marriage of a guest is announced, he is immediately 





1 tovk au elegant house, purchased a stock of the 


scratched off the list of Znvitables, 1 am not the 


I am fully aware that the pleasures of. the table 
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gannot be indulged without some hazard to the con- 
stitution ; it is therefore the business of my serious 
reflections to counteract the invasions of disease, 
and provide timely remedies for its attack. A gold 
box is always placed on the table with the dessert, 
containing a store of pills, which are of very moving 
quality and speedy operation, termed “ Peristaltic 
Persuaders;"—in an adjoining room there is a basin, 
as lurge as an ordinary washing-tub, with a copper 
ef het camomile tea: and a cupper is engaged to be 
jw-constant attendance till the guests depart. Yet 
with all these salutary precautions, I have been au 
eccasional sufferer. 1 have experienced three apo- 
plectic seizures; my right foot is a mass of chalk- 
stunes, and I have been twice tapped for the dropsy. 








Chit Chat. 


THE HUNGRY ARAB. 
—_— 
A Tale, from the Tohfet at Mojailis. 
—— 

An Anb, who was travelling through the desert, was 
almost exlausted with hunger and thirst, when he un- 
expectedly perceived a man who had spread his cloak 
upon the gnund and was taking his repast with an 
excellent apptite. The Arab saluted him, according 
to custom, andsat down beside him. 

+¢ Whence conest thou ?” asked the stranger. 

* From’ the ‘illage,” ied the famished Arab, 
hoping that he slould be invited to partake. 

6 Hast thou sea: my house ?” continued the former. 

‘©Yes,” answerd the Arab, ‘* it is beautiful and 

nificent, its rod’ reaches to the sky, and its court is 
detightful as the plins of Paradise.” 

‘+ Hast thou seen ny shepherd’s dog ?” 

**©Q, yes; he watcies thy herds and thy flocks with 
.guch vigilance that n¢ a wolf dares to approach them.” 

«* Hast thou seen ny son Chalid ?”” 

+6 Yes; he was at “ee and was reading the Koran 
with rt fluency, andin a most impressive tone.” 

‘6 How is Chalid’s mcher ?” 

«6 As well as thou cast wish; and there is not a 
ereature, male or female in all Arabia, who manages 
a-house better, or can weve more skilfully, or bears a 
higher character for mildiess or benevolence.” 

** Hast thou seen our cel, that carries the water ?” 

** Yes; it is in the best ondition.” 

The man hearing all thi: welcome intelligence con- 
erning his wife, his son, ad his property, was so re- 
jaiced that he began to eat ‘ith still greater appetite, 
Fat offered the languishing .rab not a single morsel. 
The unfortunate wretch, tornented with the pangs of 
hunger, was now ashamed ofthis flattery, and said to 
himself, **I must attack thiscovetous and unsatiable 
fellow in another way.” At tks moment a dog came 
ap; allured by the smell of thevictuals, he stood still 
and wagged his tail. 

“Yes,” said the hungry Arab, if thy dog were still 
dive, he would have wagged his ti] exactly in the same 
manner.” 

** Alas!” exclaimed the man, ‘is my dog dead ? 
How did he perish ?” 

“* By drinking the blood of thy camel!” said the 





Arab. 
** What! did my camel die too?” 
*- No,” replied th: Arab, ‘ they killed it for the 
funeral dinner of Chdid’s mother.” 
*-Q, heavens! is ¢halid’s mother dead ?” 
+6 Yes,” answered/he Arab. 
*¢ Of what disord¢ did she die?” 
“« She struck he head with such violence against 
Chalid’s tomb, thashe died of the wound.” 
** What! my sordead too?” 
* A violent earthuake demolished thy house,” said 
the Arab, ‘+ and hewas buried beneath the ruins.” 
Grief and horrt, at this melancholy intelligence, 
deprived the stran?r of his appetite ; he ceased to eat, 
rose from his ae te his provisions behind him, and 


EOLIAN HARP. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


Duting an excursion into the country this summer, 
in our elevated residence, a farm house, near Weston 
Point, Cheshire, we had the breeze off the river and 
the land breeze whenever there was any, and some- 
times very high winds. ‘lhis circumstance made us 
regret our not having brought an elegant zolian harp, 
which lay silent in some corner of the house in Liver- 

ool. However, we soons made one. One morning 
after breakfast, the wind rising, we placed it in the 
window, when its powerful and melodious music soun 
awakened the attention, particularly that of the mistress 
of the farm, who exclaimed to her young daughter in 
the yard, “Eh! Nelly, Nelly, thou has forgotten to give 
th’ pigs their breakfast this morning !”” 





THE PUZZLED COCKNEY. 


A newly-fledged traveller, on his first journey from 
the metropolis, was much astonished on seeing, in the 
north of England, a considerable flight of crows, and 
expressed to the driver of the coach upon which he 
was seated, his admiration at the sight of such an im- 
mense number of strange birds. ‘ Yes, Sir,” said the 
coachman, in the true Westmoreland dialect, “ there’s 
avast throng o’ them; and what’s maist surprising, 
they’ve ivery yan gitten aneam.” *-’Pon honour,” 
said the cockney, “that’s extremely miraculous; and 
pray Coachee, what is the name of that first bird?” 
“ Why, Sir, that’s a cra’. ‘Indeed, indeed! and 
what’s the name of the next?” Why, Sir, that’sa cra’ 
tea.” (That's a crow, and that’s a crow too.”) 





A new sect of fanatics has sprung up at Dresden, 
some of whom have carried their enthusiasm to such a 
height as to commit assassination and suicide. One 
woman lately killed her servant, by way of qualifying 
herself for Heaven. 





A Paris Paper says, ‘It is said that an Englishman 
has left 7 is will a sum of £70,000 to Madame Cata- 
lani.” We suppose he has had notes for the amount. 





The Devil’s Darning Needles.—On the 7th of June 
last, about five o’clock in the afternoon, there passed 
over Willistown and Goshen, a swarm of the animal 
denominated the ‘* Devil’s Darning Needle,” or the 
** Snake Feeder, or the Snake Servant.” So vast was 
the number, that, to use the expression of a respectable 
person who witnessed their flight, ‘ they were like a cloud 
and darkened the air.? From the best iniormation we 
can obtain, the swarm extended a mile in width, and 
was more than an hour in passing. They did not move 
fast; their general course was from east to west. One 
gentleman suggests that they had been waiting on the 
great sea serpent, and finding their service no longer 
needed, were emigrating in quest of other business.— 
American paper, 





The city of Saltzburg, the native place of Haydn, 
has lately paid a just tribute of respect to the ashes of 
that celebrated composer. The mortal remains of the 
author of Zhe Creation had reposed almost forgotten 
for fifteen years in the cemetery of St Peter, The 
rector, Werigaud, his friend, and the composer, Hacker, 
his scholar, opened a subscription to raise him a mo- 
nument. On the 9th of August, the anniversary of 
his death, this monument, which had been placed in 
the church of St. Peter, was consecrated by a solemn 
requiem, the music of which was the last unfinished 
work of the illustrious dead, in whose honour it was 
now played. A multitude of his fellow-citizens and 
friends attended this ceremony, which acquired addi- 
tional interest by the presence of his widow. 





A lady, on a visit near Clitheroe, in company with a 
ntleman, entered an antique church in that romantic 
neighbourhood. The sexton, concluding that they 
came for the purpose of being united in wedlock, pre- 
pared the altar and rang the bell. The parson quickly 
obeyed the summons, to the surprise of the parties, who, 
as they had each a partner and large family at home, 
did not deem it expedient to fill up the measure of the 
parson’s expectation. 





The mother of the present Emperor of the Turks was 
by birth a French woman, and said to be the greatest 


Bible Error.—The same word in Hebrew signifies 
blessing and cursing; as they say in Italian, * Tu se 
benedetto”—{you are a cursed rascal.) Where we make 
Job's wife advise him to curse God and die, it should 
be, bless God and die ; bless hin, for the good you have 
hitherto received; and die, to avoid the evils that are 
come upon you.—Dean Lockier, in Spence’s Anecdotes. 





Sir Isaac Newton not great in every thing.—‘* There . 
was a time when he was possessed with the old foolerics 
of Astrology; and,another, when he was so far gone in 
those of Chemistry, as to be upon the hunt after the 
Philosopher's Stone.” —Spence’s Anecdotes. 





The following humorous circumstance actually. oc- 
curred, a few days ago, at a town in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire :—Several publicans being assembled in or- 
der to renew their licenses to retail beer, the magis- 
trate addressed himself to one of them, (an old wo- 
man,) and said, he trusted that she did not put any 
pernicious ingredient intu the 7 pe to which she re- 
plied, with rustic simplicity, ** 1’ll assure your worship, 
there’s nought parnishous put into our barrels that I 
naw of, but ’t EXCISEMAN’S STICK!” 





Slane Castle, the beautiful seat of the Marquis of Co. 
nyngham, which his Majesty visited whilst in Ireland, 
is situate on the north side of the river Boyne, memora- 
ble for the battle fought on its banks between King 
James the Second and King William the Third, on-the 
Ist of July, 1690. It gives the title of Viscount to the 
noble family of Hamilton. In remembrance of this 
victory, a handsome obelisk, esteemed one of the grand- 
est in Europe, was erected on the banks of this river in 
1736. The Duke of Dorset laid the first stone. It 
stands on a rock, and is of a square form, 20 feet to each 
side at the base, and 150 feet high. This river is sup- 
posed to be the Bubinda of Ptolemy ; i. e. the clear 
rapid river. 





A new evidence of the hardness of the times is men- 
tioned in an American paper, in Susquehanna county, 
namely, the committal of a man to goal for non-pay- 
ment of the justice’s fee for having married him. 


The PHilanthropist. 








The erection of the new Infirmary, in Brownlow- 
street, is rapidly advancing under the active superin- 
tendence of Mr. J. Foster, jun., and when completed, 
we have no doubt, will be one of the finest buildings in 
the kingdom, both as to its architecture and its internal 
accommodations. We have great pleasure in recordin 
a most munificent donation which oe been made in ai 
of the institution. The donor, we understand, about 
thirty years ago, having been severely hurt, and requir- 
ing the most prompt medical assistance, was taken to 
the Infirmary. When his relatives were informed of 
the citcumstance, and they wetit to s¢e him, they were 
so well satisfied with the attention which had been paid 
to his wounds, as well as with the accommodations of 
the institution, that they declined to remove the patient, 
and he continued in it until his perfect recovery. In 
acknowledgment of, and to mark his gratitude for this 
attention, the gentleman has liberally transmitted the 
sum of £25 to the Treasurer of the Infirmary, through 
the hands of Mr. John Foster, jun., accompanied with 
the following letter, which we are happy in laying 
before our readers, not only for the amiable fecling 
which it exhibits, on the part of the writer, but as bear- 
ing testimony to the great value of this noble charity : 


Liverpool, September 8, 1821. 

My bgAr Sir,—As a debt of gratitude for the care and 
attention bestowed upon me by the Medical Gentlemen of 
the Liverpool Infirmary, during my recovery from a most 
severe accident and illness about the year 1791, I fecl most 
happy in the opportunity of not only bearing my testi- 
mony to the excellence of the charity, but on the occasion 
of so auspici a t of a new building, under 
your direction, I am desirous of contributing my mite 
towards its erection; for which purpose you will oblige Me 
by paying the enclosed sum of twenty-five pounds into the 
hands of the Treasurer on my account. 











hastened home ible despatch, while the 
hungry Arab sat ¢wn and regaled himself,’ 





beauty of her time in the Sultan’s dominions. 
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ORIGINAL. 





THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF LIVERPOOL. 


~~ 


PART SECOND. 
—<_—_- 


Friends, when I follow’d where my fancy reckon’d, 
I did not call my poem ‘‘ Part the first ;”” 

For, if I had, and then ne’er sent ** the second,” 
I must have stood a chance of being curst : 

Then let not this be an omission reckon’d, 
For I would fain have done so if I durst ; 

But had I thus maltreated the kind Kalei, 

1 should deserve or Newgate or th’ Old Bailey. 


Nor eught I, gentles, to commit such treason, 
As to bamboozle any in that way ; 

Still you may wish, perchance, to know the reason 
I clos’d the subject, and yet did not say: 

** Clos’d, like the playhouse, only for a season ;"” 
Now list to my apology I pray : 

Business, I thought, might check the muse’s sallies, 

Since I am busy, sometimes, adding tallies. 


I wil] resume my former theme ; for, owing 
To causes which I did before explain, 
I was prevented, just as I was going 
To sing the remnant of my song or strain ; 
Tho’ I ne’er meant a map poetic, showing, 


Like Mr. Sheriff"s, every house and lane : 
So as we have:survey’d the north and east, 


We will (nem. contra.) seek the south and west. 


We pass St. James’s with a square brick tower, 
Itsclerk, I’m sure, must be a very deft one, 

He, when it rain’d and blew, the flag did lower, 
Which other clerks the flag-staff would have left on : 

And next we march the Park of Toxteth o'er, 
Which appertaineth to the Earl of Sefton, 

And has small title to the name of park, 

Tho’ still some ** bucks” frequent it, when ’tis dark. 


A very little chapel standeth nigh’; 

*Twas built, as I’m informed, by subscription ; 
And buried there my ancestors do lie, 

Although their creed was not of that description, 
I mean the Unitarian, by-the-bye. 

To sing the coat of arms and the inscription 
Upon their tomb, [ shall not waste a minute, 
For, if I did,- you might wish me too in it. 


You cross the lane, and thro’ a milk-white gate, 
You reach the Rev. Y—s’s charming dingle; 
And, but that cits might ery ** Sir, hold your prate ;’ 
** Let’s hear no more this nonsense and this jingle, 
J would, with pleasure, in my verse relate, 
How prettily the woods and water mingle ; 
For I’ve lived in the country, and * “ * 


2 * * * * * * * 


> 


Ob! I do love that village beyond measure; 
Ali my affections towards that focus tend ; 

[ thiuk that in its silent shades with pleasure, 
I could a peaceful calin existence spend, 


T'll not deny, in town one has a treasure 

In sights, amusements, news, and perhaps a friend ; 
And yet all this, dear ——, I so miss you; 
“*Heu! minus est, quam tui meminesse.” 


The muse and I, on Pegasus now mounted, 
With consternation view a turnpike-gate ; 
As we shall surely be equestrians counted, 
They'll ask a toll, and we can never pay’t ; 
This difficulty cannot be surmounted. 
There are some things, friends, in this earthly state, 
‘ That feelingly persuade us what we are ;”” 
A dun, for instance; item, a toll-bar. 


No wonder, gold, thou'rt sought by men, as honey 
Is by the prudent and industrious bee ; 

Oh ! all seducing and all powerful money, 
I own I’m half inclin’d to worship thee. 

His thoughts are, doubtless, any thing but funny, 
Who has not in his pocket a baubee : 

For little can be got, without you've gold, 

Except a drubbing, or, what's worse, a cold. 


Now, since for architecture I’ve a taste, 

Tis here I should remark, though some are fine, 
Our neighbourhood is with country seats disgrac’d ; 
Most look like nothing, human or divine ; 

Or, if the pile be handsome, ’tis misplac’d, 

And sometimes, it would seera, as by design ; 

To wit, at Anfield, where a pair of frights 

Stand back to back, like children measuring heights. 


I would describe.the opposite shore of Wizrall, 
But can’t afford to hire the muse a boat ; 
And, if I could, it might be deem’d immoral, 
That is, improper ; to turn her afloat 

With men whose faces are as black as Orrell 

Or Wigan coal :—besides, this you may note, 
My versifying taste is now less strong ; 

I have go many tastes that none last long. 


I’ve had a taste for more than I can sing; 

A taste for Latin—and for sugar-candy : 

In short, a taste for—almost every thing ; 

For birds’ eggs, butterflies, football, and bandy ; 
For belles that wring you, and for bells that ring, 
And for one week I thought to be a Dandy, 
And should have been so, but I found this taste 
Would make my income slender—as my waist. 


My verse, of late, has been more harsh and rough, 
You'll therefore sooner credit my assertion ; 
That, when, like this, I write some rhyming sttiff, 
"Tis not for fame, but just for my diversion. 

I think that now I have confess’d enough, 

To say that aught is perfect, is perversion 

Of our fine language, which too oft is maul'd; 
*Tis clipping the King’s English, as ‘tis called. 


The critics (as for their critiques, they sell *em) 
May call my poem short, my genius small, 
’Tis true, in general I’m as smooth—as vellum, 
But shall be angry if they Joudly baw}, 
Indeed I shall; and may make bold to tell "em, 
** Half a loaf’s better than no bread at all.” 
Nay, if they ever read Ascriean cantoes, 

*¢ Pleon,” old Hesiod calls ** hemisu pantos.” 


Not that I think they ever sin that way, 

At least if they resemble learn’d Alcander, 
(Him who attack’d poor Pyrus on a day ;) 

A critic is a sort of salamander, 

That would the fire of genius quench.—! pray 
Forgive my muse; I cannot quite command her. 
She is more restive than I dare to tell. 





Good bye, my friends and readers; fare you well. 


LES YEUX NOIRS ET LES YEUX BLEUX. 


—— 
(Taken from a small selection of Parisian songs.} 


_——— 


A1r.—J’ai vu partout, dans mes voyages, 
— - 


Les yeux noirs, brillans d’étincelles, 
Et les yeux bleux, tendres et doux, 
Dans leurs disputes éternelles, 
Prétendeient régner seuls sur nous. 
Chacun vouloit la préférence ; 
L’un parlcit contre, et l’autre pour : 
Enfin, ce proces d’importance 
Vient d'etre jugé par 1’ Amour. 


Jarnais procés a l’audience 
N’avoit causé tant d’embarras : 
Les noirs, les bleux, pour leur défense 
Avoient de nombreux avocats; 
Pour témoins, des baisers de flamme ; 
Pour défenseurs, mille soupirs ; 
Pour preuve, Ie trouble de l’ame, 
Et pour rapporteurs, Ics désirs. 


L’Amour termine la querelle 
Par cet arrét judicieux : 
‘** Avec des yeux noirs on est belle ; 
On est belle avec des yeux bleux. 
J.es bleux marquent plus de tendresse 
Les noirs plus de vivacité : 
Les noirs annoncent Ia finesse : 
Les bleux expriment la bonté. 


‘* Les noirs sont sijets aux caprices ; 
On ne peut les voir sans danger: 

Les bleux n’ont pas tant d’artifices,— 
Sont moins exposés a changer. 

Dans les noirs j'ai mis mon délire ; 
Dans les bleux la tendre langues? 3 

L’esprit dans les yeux noirs respir, 
Dans les yeux bleux c’est la dotceur.” 





The Philanthropist. 
PRISON DISCIELINE. 


—>_— 
(+ We readily give insertion 0 the annexed letter, 
because we conceive that the imprtant subject to whick 
it refers is one but little understod, and certainly not 
attended to as its great importmce demands. We de 
not, however, agree in all our orrespondent’s remarks, 
which we think are somewhat alculated to give a check 
te the feelings of benevolence-hat have been so admira- 
Bly directed to the melioratia of our prisons. We are 
net among the number of tiose who, with the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers and the Lyndon Courier, are alarmed 
lest a jailshould become an ‘enviable place of residence ;*° 
nor can we exactly see thejustice of the position of the 
former, that the punishnent of a criminal should be 
* sharp and short.” Withink better of human rature 
than to believe that the nost obdurate heart is not to be 
softened by a course ¢ kind treatment under proper 
regulations; and weconceive, that as the end and 





pee 





of the criminal, we sre not as alarmed as our cor- 
respondent at the “serious error into which the Ais 
mane feelings of Mesrs. Buxton ond Gurney, and Dfrs. 
Fry, have carried them.” We we aware, with the 
Edinburgh Reviex, that but little benefit can result to 


tion than that denved from ** joliy company and. veal 
cutlets 3 but we apprehend these joial doings belong 
not to a well-regu/ated prison for crin\nals. Our corres. 
pondent participates in the same sort € idle fears, when) 
he views in imagination a pennyless wetch on the out. 
side of one of his enviable prisons, wh * sees his more 
fortunate acquaintance ‘* displaying is loaf, mutton. 
chops, and ale, at the window within.” We apprehend 
that a sufficient distinction is not usua¥ made between 





a jail and house of correction, Indeed the Rdinburgh ; 


odject of all punishmat ought to be the reformation: 


a prisoner who shculd have no othe chance of reforma-_ 
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Reviewer says, that ‘‘prisoners for trial sheuld have 
every indulgence shown them compatible with safety. 
Nochains, much better dict, and means of earning mc- 
acy if they chuse it.” We cannot conclude without 
referring our correspondent to the excellent work of Mr. 
Roscoe on the subject of prisons and penal jurispru- 
dence, which, in our judgment, is so well calculated to 
do away with the fears and prejudices of the world on 
these matters, that it ought to be universally read. We 
stink the Edinburgh Reviewers themselves might have 
derived many hints from it, which would have induced 
them a little to qualify some of their assumptions; and 
it has added no little honour to our town, that it has 
produced a man capable of throwing more light on this 
dificult branch of political science, than any other 
writer that we are aware of on the same subject.— 
Bait. Kal. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
S1s,—Allow me to send you an abstract 
of an admirable article on Prisons, in the 
last No. of the Edin. Review, to which I re- 
fer all who feel an interest in such subjects, 
and more especially the trustees and visitors 
of our new County Jail. I am not fully 
aware upon what principle the latter pro 
eeed in their administration, but I know their 
efforts for the reform of the prisoners are 
seconded by some of the most excellent 
and amiable women of whom our town can 
boast. 

The great object of the writer is to point 
out the serious error into which the humane 
feelings of Messrs. Buxton and Gurney, 
and Mrs. Fry, have earried them. Their 
exertions have been directed, not only to 
the moral improvement of the unhappy in- 
habitants of English prisons, but to such 
an increase of their physical comfort, as, 
itis to be feared, counteracts the former 
object, by doing much to disarm the 
loss of liberty of its terrors. No one who 
has visited a jail on the modern plan, and 
has at the sume time seen any thing of the 
conditiou from which the felons confined in 
it are taken, can help remarking that their 
situation is usually very much bettered. In 
the first place, theyare not on!ysecured from 
the intrusion of any troublesome thoughts 
for the morrow, by the certainty of a provi- 
sion of clothing and food, but these articles, 
the latter especially, are of a much better 
quality than any they have been accustomed 
to; and the reviewers statements shew that 
the felons in jails on the new plan must live 
in a state of comparative luxury. In the 
second place, there is a topic on which I 
think the reviewer has not sufficiently dwelt; 
I mean the operation of a sense of shame 
and of feelings of remorse. It is true, that 


mitment ; some are frequently discharged 
in the morning, and I have them back in 
the evening ; 
in the evening, and I have had them back 
in the morning.” 


mockery of the ends of justice; its iron 
hand is only iron in name; and a mittimus 
to one of these reformed gaols, is neither 
more nor less than a license for the prisoner 
to reside in a comfortable establishment, 
and get through a certain quantity of work 





some visitants were usually stifled in the 
noise and dissipations of the common yard ; 
still, as the pleasures, even of a jail, are de- 
sultory at best, some moments must have 
occurred in which the felon reflected on his 
condition. But what is the case at present? 
his mind is bent upon the occupation which 
is given him—he is perhapsengaged in learn- 
ing some trade which has all the charms of 
novelty—he is sure of constant employ, and 
of constant, though very moderate earnings 
and his situation compared with what it would 
have been 20 years ago, is one of some res- 
pectability; a word which perhaps maysound 
absurdly as applied to a man in gaol, yet 
which is not inapplicable under the present 
system. It is not likely that a person thus 
continually, and in some degree profitably 
occupied, will be troubled by much mental 
anxiety, except, indeed, about the time 
when he is to be again turned adrift on the 
world, there to be subject to all the various 
evils which persecute the lower classes. On 
looking at the subject in this point of view, 
[ cannot help agreeing with the reviewer 
in being “ much more apprehensive of a 
conspiracy to break into, than to break out 
of gaol.” In one or two late visits to pri- 
sons, conducted on the new system, I have 
been struck with the idea that, if I could 
have dispensed with the attendance of the 
turnkey and his formidable bunch, I should 
have seen little or nothing to remind me 
that I was not walking through a thriving 
manufactory. A considerable number of 
instances, from the report of the keepers, 
were brought into evidence before the se- 
lect committee on gaols, of persons, who, 
having acquired a very natural relish for 
the ease and comfort of such prisons as I 
have described, have taken considered pains 
to qualify themselves as soon as possible for 
a second confinement. In the evidence of the 
keeper of the New Clerkenwell, it is stated, 
that ‘¢a vast number return on a re-com- 


g; or they have been discharged 


Now this is a inere 





under the old order of things these trouble- 


and a good dinner daily: and all this at the 





expense only of his personal liberty! a pri- 
vilege, which, however well it may sound, 
is, I suspect, inconvenient enough to the 
poor wretch who stands shivering and 
pennyless on the outside of a prison, and 
sees his more fortunate acquaintance dis- 
playing his loaf, mutton-chops, and ale, at 
the window within. 

The reviewer, having commented upon 
the humane mistake of the excellent persons 
whose names I have given, proceeds on the 
undeniable position, that the real purpose 
and intent of confinement is, so far to dis-| 
gust the offender with his prison, that he 
shall in future avoid the steps that lead to, 
it. For this end, all those methods ought _ 
to be put in practice which will render con- 
finement irksome, without being such as a_ 
man ought to blush to employ towards his 
fellows in any circumstances. Of these, 
solitary confinement in DARKNEss is by far 
the most disagreeable, and therefore the 
most salutary. To this may be added the 
advantage it possesses in separating its ob- 
ject from others as much or more depraved 
than himself. But it will require certain 
rules for its management, which are very 
ably laid down by the reviewer. In such a 
state, the stimulus of external impressions 
is reduced to almost nothing ; the mental 
vision has no object but its own condition 
to fix upon; and this is the true moment 
for self-examination. The furious maniac 
is immediately tranquillized by his fears, on 
being left in complete darkness ; the sinner, 
in a like situation, is entirely at the mercy 
of his conscience. 


The reviewer lays some stress upon re- 
strictions in diet, as the habits of self- 
indulgence, which first led to the commission 
of the crime, are severely mortified by a 
restraint in this article. On the whole, he 
places much faith in the virtues of a solitary 
cell and a course of water-gruel ; and I am 
inclined to think with him, that long con- 
finements in prison are decidedly uscless, 
if not injurious; as the mind accommodates 
itself, after a certain trial, to any situation ; 


and what was intended as a punishment, is, 


under the present system, anfelt after the 


first month or two. 


I trust no one will imagine that it is in- 


tended by these remarks to favour a revival 
of those shocking scenes of corporeal misery 
which disgraced some prisons in this and 
other countries till lately; extremes ate 
often nearly allied ; and it is my only wish 
to show, that, in the present instance, the 
one may be as subversive of the ends of 
justice, as the other is revolting to humanity. 





Liverpoot. C. 
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‘Scientific Records, 


{Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
“ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
— Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
Philoso) 





hical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
Of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Rain, 
Wind, &c. deduced from diurnal Observations made 
at Manchester, in the month of August, 1821, by 
Taomas Hanson, Surgeon. 
i 
BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. 
The Monthly Mean 


Inches. 
29°80 





Highest, which took place on the 20th............. 30.08 f 


Lowest, which took place on the 10th ............002 29.25 
Difference of the extremes "5 
Greatest variation in twenty-four hours, which 

was on the 8th . -50 
Spaces, taken from the daily means................ 28 


Number of changes............8 
TEMPERATURE. Degrees. 
Monthly mean 63.1 
Mean of the 15th decade, commencing on the 7th 61.8 
16th 65.3 
ending on the 5th Sept. 62.4 
Highest, which took place ‘on the 5th .....sseseeeee 79.0 
Lowest, which took place on the 12th.........ss000. 48°0 



































Difference of the extreme. 31.0 
Greatest variation in 24 hours, which occurred on 
the 19th 23.0 
RAIN, &c. 

Inches. 3.135 

Number of wet days ......cccccccreee 17 

FOLTY --rerccveceseceeeeees .0 

snowy 0 

haily 0 

WIND. 


North ccccccccrcssceccsesee O | West .cccccce cocccseceesserelO 
Worth-east ......cccceeee O | North-west c..cccccsereee 3 
South-east......sccccccoseee 3 | Calm ceccseees bes 
Gouth....ccccrsoe cevercosese 2 | Brisk .cccoossscesseseees oe 
Bouth-west cccccccrsesseeel2 | BOIStCTOUS..occcereesreeeeee O 









REMARKS. 
August 4th, clear and sultry, much distant lightning 

during the past night.—sth, Much lightning in the west, 
but no thunder heard.—8sth, A complete wet day.—10th, 
A very showery day, with thunder.—23rd, Fine clear 
warm day, thermometer in the sun's rays at 3 o’clock, 
p.m. 121° 5.—24th, Temperature in the sun’s rays 121° 5. 
25th, Temperature in the sun's rays 109°. I noticed 
that the temperature began to decline on these three 
days, immediately after three o’clock.—29th, Gusts of 
wind in the afternoon. 

Weather at Manehester, Monday, Sept. 10th. 
Hour.a.m Bar. Ther.Att. Ther.Det Wind & Weather. 

8 29.500 62.0 60.5 


§.W. 1 cloudy and fine 
9 299539 640 685 $S.W.1 cloudy but fine 
10 29 540 66.0 65.5 $$, W 2cloudy 
11 29.545 66.5 60 S. Ww. 2ecloudy with sun 
gleams 
12 99.560 69D 67.5 Ss. W.1 cloudy 
1 29.570 71.0 67.5 §&. W. 1 cloudy with sun 
gleams 





BOTANY. 

There is at present to be seen in the garden of Mr. 
Miller, at the Abbey, Edinburgh, what is conceived 
to be a great curiosity. Ina bed of carnations, there 
is one root, a stalk from which has produced one car- 
nation half red and half a flesh colour, another wholly a 
flesh colour spotted with red, and the third a dark red. 


Singular Phenomenon.—A most extraordinary phe- 
nomenon aj on the Susquehana river on the 30th 
of May. Myriads of herrings were floating on the sur- 
face of the stream, straggling as if they were out of their 
natural element. The boys of Havre de Grace went 

them up, and: brought them on 





9 
into the river and took 
shore. On being dissected their bladders burst. There 
had been seooral hours of vivid lightning, but scarcely 
aclap of thunder. It could not therefore be any ,con- 
euscion that produced this novelty.—dibany Gazette. 





POLAR EXPEDITION. 
Our readers will recollect, that Captain Parry, on 
his former voyage (and we suppose on the present) 
was furnished with certain papers, which were to be 
thrown overboard in different situations, with a view 
as well of conveying information as to the progress 
of the expedition, as of endeavouring to ascertain the 
strength and direction of the currents of the ocean: 
the former object is now happily at an end, but the 
latter is growing every day more and more interesting. 
We are glad, therefore, to be able to state, that one of 
these papers, which appears to have been thrown over. 
board from the Hecla, on the 16th of June, 1819, in 
lat. 58 deg. 13 min. N, long. 46 deg. 55 min. W. was 
found on the south-east shore of the island of Tene- 
tiffe, on the 29th of July, 1821, and transmitted to 
a tong by the mercantile house of Pasley, Little 
and Co. 





CLEANING OF MEDALS. 


Professor Lancellatti, of Naples, in order to remove 
rom ancient silver coins the rust which covers and 
renders them illegible, first lays the medal in oxidated 
acid of salts, afterwards io a solution of salammoniac 
for a short time, and then rubs it with a piece of linen 
until all the rust disappears. 


A number of pearls have been recently found by the 
country people in a particular species of muscle, which 
abounds in a river contiguous to Omagh, in Ireland. 
A gentleman has procured a considerable number of 
them, some of which are as fine as oriental pearls. One 
of them is as large as a marrowfat pea: another is e yual 
in bulk to a small marble; the rest are of a minor size. 








The produce of a pea, planted in Swan’s Acre, Kin- 
ross, was 1090 full-sized peas. The stem struck off into 
abont twenty branches, and is, along with the produce, 
preserved by the proprietor. 


M. Stefano Barezzi, of Milan, has discovered a pro- 
cess for transposing paintings in fresco from one wall 
to another without injuring them. He covers the 
picture with a prepared canvass, which detaches the 
whole of the painting from the wall. The canvass is 
then applied to another wall, to which the picture 
attaches without the least trait being lost. M. Barezzi 
is now engaged in removing a large picture of Marco 
d’Oggione, in the Church della Pace, at Rome, and it 
is hoped that by his process he will be able to rescue 
from the ravages of time the beautiful remains of the 
Cana of Leonardo di Vinci.—/ Paris paper.) 











CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Mraughts. 


SITUATION X. 


i 
(Number 24 of Sturges.) 
Stine one 
White to move and win. 
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We 26—_22 WHITE WINS. 








Che Traveller. 
LETTERS FROM ASIA. 


[Now FIRST PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND.] 
[Continued from our last.] 


[No. 13.] 

The pleasing reflections arising from 
having perused Eastern tales, which had so 
often beguiled many of my leisure hours, 
causing the mind to dwell on scenes that 
can exist only in the imagination, almost 
led me to fancy that they would be realised 
in Asia; those beautiful compositions often 
executed at our theatres, under the title of 
“Turkish Music,” tending to strengthen 
the illusion. 





The idea of wandering by moonlight. 


among groves of orange and citron, the 
senses gratified by inhaling the fragrant 
perfume of the jessamine and myrtle, while 
listening to the ‘Moorish flute” and en- 
chanting voice of some fair Circassian, 
often, during my voyage, banished sleep at 
the silent hour of midnight. This pleasing 
dream, however, in a great measure va- 
nished, on discovering that the Turks pos- 
sessed not the least knowledge of vocal 
music ; and what little they knew of instru- 
mental, consisting only in blowing through 
a copper trumpet, and beating on something, 
composed of wood and sheepskin, called a 
drum, in consequence of its bearing a 
stronger resemblance to that instrument, 
than to any other. 

To describe the sounds would be impos- 
sible ;—it is absolutely necessary to hear 
them, to form any thing like a correct idea 
of the impression they make on the ima- 
gination ; something similar, however, may 
be produced by tying several cats together 
by their tails, taking care to beat time in 
unison with their voices, with a leather- 
headed drum-stick on a board fence. 

This music, if such it can be called, ap- 
parently gives great delight to the children 
and lower order of society, who are seen 
running after the performers, boasting to 
each other of its superiority over that of 
the Europeans. 

A Turkish lady, who is in the habit of 
visiting in the family where I reside, fancies 
she performs remarkably well on the piano 
forte. Her method is to beat with both 
hands indiscriminately on any of the keys; 
and the more noise she makes, the finer she 
conceives the music. I have never had it 
in my power to witness this scene, as she is 
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not permitted to enter the house until all 
the male part of the family are turned out 
of doors. 

The musical instruments used by the 
Grecians, are the violin and guitar, with 
another made of the shell of a gourd, strung 
with catgut. This, as well as the guitar, is 
touched with a quill instead of the fingers ; 
and they are usually accompanied with the 
voice, excepting when used for dancing, at 
which time the violin is generally intro- 
duced. The effect produced by these in- 
struments, combined with the shrill voices 
of the Greeks, tend merely to prove that 
the minds of some are as well gratified with 
discord, as others are with harmony. 

It is certainly extraordinary, considering 
the proximity of Italy, where the science 
of music has attained its highest state of 
perfection, and the continual: intercourse 
between the Italians:-and the inhabitants 
dwelling on the borders of the Levant seas, 
that their style should never have been in- 
‘troduced among the Grecians, Egyptians, 
or Turks; and that the music of all nations 
to the eastward of Italy, throughout the 
known world, with the exception of a few 
‘places in Europe, should so very far vary 
from the general ideas conceived of har- 
‘mony in sounds, as to create disgust, rather 


than pleasure. 
[ 70 be continued.] 


—~+ >> 


TRIP TO THE ISLE OF MAN. 
pa ae 
(Continued from our former papers. ) 
a 

It is much to be lamented that there is no certain 
account of this building extant at the present time.— 
The records of the Castle are supposed to have been 
earried off by the Saxons,* at the time of their final 
departure from the Island, which circumstance must 
leave us for ever in the dark as to its early history. 
The only information, therefore, we can possibly ex- 
pect to arrive at on this head, must be from tradition, 
a ground far too stight to place any confident reliance 
upon. The next place we came to, after quitting the 
gloomy mansions of the dead, was a guard-house, 
built of brick, and of recent date. There is no garri- 
son kept up.at present ; and the only warlike symbols 
perceptible.are a few dismounted guns, and here and 
there a heap of rusty cannon balls. Qn the outside of 
the wall, at this end of the Castle, there is a long 
tumulus of'earth, similar in shape to the tombs of 
green turf-that serve in eur village church-yards to 
distinguish the various burial places of the poorer 





# This account of the disappearance of the records of the Cas- 
fle, I received from our guide ; but as his knowledge of the cir- 
cumstance must principally be derived from hearsay and tradition, 
itis an authority on which I should by no means fee! inclined to 
place implicit belief, Perhaps one or other of your well informed 
correspondents may be enabled to furnish some certain informa- 
Hon on this point. 





classes. The length of it, as far as 1 could judge, is 
about twenty to thirty teet, and the remains of a giant 
of that enormous size, are said to be interred beneath it. 
That such an idea should prevail amongst the lower 
Manks, I am not at all surprised ; but, that our own 
countrymen should so far give way to superstitious 
notions as to incline to the same opinion, is to me, in- 
deed, a matter of the most profound astonishment. 
However, incredible as it may appear, such is actually 
the case. Our guide assured us, that no later than last 
year, two strangers had come over to the Island for 
the express purpose of digging up the bones of the 
aforesa.d gigantic personage. Oue whole weck, with 
unweari.d diligence and perseverance, did they toil 
with spade and mattock in search of this Manks 
Brobdignag. It is almost needless to inform the reader 
that their efforts were crowned—with what? success? 
no, truly—with vexation and disappointment ; besides 
carrying back with them to their native land, the con- 
solatory satisfaction of having wasted both time and 
labour in a fruitless undertaking, accompanied by the 
pleasing assurance of being laughed at for their credulity 
by every stranger to whom the story may hereafter be 
recounted... We now came to an open space of ground, 
which I imagined, from its extent, to have been the 
court-yard of the Castle; but, as J had no means of 
ascertaining the precise fact, 1 merely mention it as a 
matter of opinion, in which I was joined by my friend 
Logic, without wishing, in the slightest degree, to con- 
vey a wrong impression to the mind of the reader. 
The space to which I allude is completely overgrown 
with grass and weeds. It has been converted of late 
years, into a rabbit warren; and on the spot where 
the warriors shrill voice and the loud clang of arms 
were the sounds that most assailed the ear, the timid 
coney now feeds unmolested and secure. 

Having carefully and minutely explored every part 
of the Castle, we re-crossed the channel to the town 
of Peel, and remunerating our guide for his trouble, 
set out on our return to Douglas. In bidding adieu to 
Peel, I gladly seize upon this opportunity, on behalf 
of myself and my friend Zogic, thus publicly to ex- 
press our best acknowledgments to Mr. B—, of Rag- 
gett Farm, for the kindness and attention we received 
athis hands. The hospitality which he evinced towards 
us under his own roof, as well as his readiness to fur- 
nish us with every information in his power respecting 
the town of Peel and the Castle, will always be re- 
membered with gratitude; and if, at any time, he 
should be induced to visit these shores, it will afford 
us infinite pleasure and satisfaction to show him every 
attention and civility in our power. 

About half way on the road back to Douglas we 
stopped at a small public-house on the right, for the 
purpose of baiting our horses; and here J could not 
help observing how steadfastly my friend Logic fixed 
his eyes upon the good lady of the house. ‘In the 
name of goodness,” exclaimed I, (taking advantage of 
the opportunity while she went to prepare some meal 
and water for our steeds) “* what can you see in that 
woman’s face to attract your attention so much?” 
“Why,” replied he, “she is the most exact resemblance 
of the celebrated Mrs. Siddons I ever beheld.” ‘This 
assertion of his determined me to eye the old lady on 
her return with additional attention ; and, on a more 
minute inspection of her features, I found every reason 
tocoincide with Logic in the opinion he had formed. 
For the information of strangers, visiting Peel by this 
route, who may feel inclined, from motives of curio- 
sity or otherwise, to make a call at this same house, 
the sign by which it is distinguished, as far as my me- 
mory serves me, is ‘a Highlander.” 





A short period was sufficient to refresh our horses 
and, as the evening was pretty far advanced, I felt no 
inclination for delay beyond what was necessary, It 
was some time, however, before I could succeed in 
drawing Logic trom the spot; but whether the: old 
lady or her daughter, a fine healthy looking buxom 
lass, who, half concealed behind the door, was eyeing 
us with great earnestness, was the magnet of attraction, 
I shall not presume to say ; though heaven forbid that 
I should impute any thing like an improper motive to 
the conduct of my friend, whv is universally allowed 
to be a man of exemplary virtue. I shall, therefore, 
very properly suppose, that the eld lady’s striking 
resemblance to Mrs. Siddons was the sole object of 
his attention. 


‘The length of our stay at Peel, and the delay upon 
the road had rendered ovr return to Douglas very late, 
and by the time we had reached the bridge it was. fast 
approaching that hour vy 


‘* When the pale moon, with silver light, 
Proclaims the empire of the night.” 


Here, wishing Logic a good night and bon repos, I 
turned off to Fort Anne, where the fatigues of che dim 
soon induced me to seek the refreshing properties of 
the bed-chamber. The day following (Sunday) I at- 
tended divine worship, and I must confess ‘that f'félt 
very much pleased at the exemplary deportment of the 
congregation, Whatever may be the foibles of the 
Manks in other respects, their attention to religious 
duties is highly praiseworthy. After service a collee- 
tion was made for the poor. As there is no provision 
set apart for them in the shape of poor rates, this is 
the method resorted to for raising funds for their sup- 
port, and is repeated. every Sunday. So admirable a 
plan for obtaining relief for the indigent cannot be too 
much applauded, as it is a direct appeal to the feelings 
of the opulent and charitable, who are more likely to 
contribute liberally in this form, or at least with greater 
readiness and self-satisfaction, than if exacted from 
them in the way of a forced levy or poor-rate. 


After tea, attracted by the fineness of the evening, 
I took a stroll through the beautiful grounds adjoining 
the Nunnery, the seat of Major Taubman, distant 
from Douglas about a quarter of a mile. This, ena 
Sunday, after the religious functions of the day are 
over, is the grand promenade of the inhabitants of 
Douglas and its environs. The crowds of people drawn 
to this spot for the enjoyment of a summer evening's 
walk, or from motives of curiosity, form a scene truly 
grotesque and entertaining. The refreshing zephyre 
playing through the rich foliage, the motley groups 
passing to and froin quick successiom, added to the 
delightful melody of the choristers of the grove, that 


“ From tree to tree, with warbling throats, 
Prolong the sweet alternate notes,” 


fill the mind with the most enchanting sensations. 

The extreme beauty of the evening impelled me, 
almost uncensciously, to prolong my walk to a consi- 
derable distance beyond the precincts of the Nunnery ; 
nor was I aware to what extent I had wandered, until 
my progress was arrested by the appearance of the 
splendid mansion of Col. Wilkes. This seems to be 
one of the largest gentlemen’s seats on the Island ; ie 
is well wooded, and the grounds are laid out in a style 
of superior taste and elegance. : 

The shades of twilight were fast appproaching, and 
I deemed it advisable to retrace my steps back to 
Douglas. On my return, the neat little church of Kirk 
Braddan, which in the early part of my walk, in a 
moment of abstraction, I had passed by unnoticeg . 
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presented itself to my view. It was now verging upon 
that period 
&¢ When the rich gilded western ray 
Foretels the latest gleam of day.” 
The breeze had died away, silent was every leaf,and no 
human being could discern, save at a distancea solitary 
borseman, and he, too, was rapidly receding from the 
reach of mortal ken. ,A pleasing yet awful solemnity 
pervaded my sow as I entered the gloomy domain 
where victorious death, triumphant, reigns—where 
every proud and lordly distinction is levelled with the 
earth—where the master and his menial lie side by side, 
and each ‘+ shakes hands with dust and calls the worm 
his kinsman.” 
«¢ Vain man! wouldst thou escape the common lot, 
Fo live, to suffer, die, and be forgot ? 
Look back on ancient times, primeval years, 
All, all are past! a mighty void appears ! 
Heroes and kings, those gods of earth, whose fame 
Aw’d half the nations, now are but a name ! 
The great in arts or arms, the wise, the just, 
Mix with the meanest in congenial dust f 
Ef we can possibly derive any satisfaction, in our 
present state, from the contemplation that our bodies 
after death, will be interred in acertain favourite place, 
pointed out by ourselves when living—if this, I repeat, 
can be any source of satisfaction, here, in this retired 
this secluded spot, far removed from the busy turmoils 
of the world, its cares, its calumaies, its vices, and de- 
ceits, would Idesire my mortal remains to be deposited. 
The tomb-stones, which in general are painted black, 
ate emblems of neatness and simplicity. The monu- 
ment of the late Lord Henry Murray, is one of the 
most prominent featufes in the church-yard. It is built 
inthe form of an obelisk, and was erected as a tri- 
bute to his memory by the officers of the Manks Fen- 
cibles, of which regiment he was commander, Nei- 
ther from what I can understand, were his good quali- 
ties confined to his military sphere—he was equally 
distinguished and beloved for his virtues and amiability 
in private life. Nature 
“* Fad form’d his feelings on the noblest plan, 
To grace at once the soldier and the man; 
and his memory, by the poor in particular, will long be 
cherished with feelings of gratitude and respect. 
Wrapt in the contemplation of the impressive scene 
around me,I bad wandered among the tombs, until 
night had thrown her sable mantle o’er the inhabitants 
of the earth, and rendered the inscriptions on the se- 
weral grave stones no longer visible to the human eye. 
I now quitted the habitations of the dead, impressed 
with those sensations of awful solemnity and melan- 
choly pleasure, which may better be conceived than 
described. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 








Correspondence, 
GRAMMATICAL QUERY. 





GS We have received a note, of which we sub- 
join a copy, because we have known many persons 
stumble over this same query; to which, however, 
tbe answer can be no other than ‘ No,” 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Str,—I wish to ask your grammatical correspon- 
dents a question; it is this. On my return from a 
party, I related that there were twelve persons there, 
and a friend said, “ Were there no mere than 
twelve?” Ought I to have answered “ Yes,” or 
© No?” Query, 





ALPHABETICAL MUTILATIONS. 





GH} The following letter, which we insert for the. 


amusement of our readers, contains a proposal 
which will cause the indignation of all those who 
feel a due affection for their early acquaintance, 
“four and twenty letters all on a row.” Some of 
our readers may suspect that the rash innovator, 
who dares with his literary sabre thus to cut “ four” 
“ five” over the heads of that old established firm, 





TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Could you inform me, through the medians 
of your valuable paper, why the minute-band on the 
eastern dial of St. Peter’s church clock is kept two 
to three minutes faster than the rest ; and, also, on 
what accouut those useful quarter chimes to the 
Infirmary cluck are discontioved? An answer te 
the above would greatly oblige, yours, &e. 

A MINUTE OBSERVER, 

Liverpool, 27th Sept. 1821. 





Messrs. ABC & co. must be a Welchman, from 
his substitution, “ Kreat Jentleman” for Great 
Gentleman.” Whether Welch, English, Irish, or 
Scotch, our correspondent will, in all probability, 
“ bring au old buuse about his ears;” but it is high 
time he should speak for himself :— 

TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—It must strike an observer that an improve- 
ment may be made in the English alphabet, by the 
expulsion of some of the letters which merely pos- 
sess sounds which other letters would give, that 
would render it much more easy to the young be- 
ginner than it is at present. 

The first letter I would discard is C. This is 
completely useless, as it can be well supplied by K 
and S: as fur instance, 

Konseption, Konsider, Aksent, &c. 

Conception, Consider, Accent. 
This will be remedying a great difficulty in giving 
the first instructions to children, as it is extremely 
difficult for a young beginner fully to comprehend 
that one letter may have two sounds se very different ; 
and thus it is that in spelling such a word as Con- 
cede, (where C has two sounds,) the child is apt to 
spell * Konkede,” or “Sonsede.” This, therefore, 
can be remedied by the total expulsion of C from 
the “ cross-row.” 

The next letter which can be well done without 
isG. Kaod J will fully answer its purposes; as 
for instance, 

‘« Kreat Jentleman,” Great Gentleman, 
The same arguments (as to the difficulty of compre- 
hension by children) stand in this case as for C. F 
will answer every purpose of V; and S will do the 
same for Z. 

Thus the alphabet will be more compact, with 
equal powers to what it has now. 

If you think proper, I shall be obliged by your 
treating something of this kind to your numerous 


readers. And remain with respect, yonrs, &c. 
R. Q, 





THE RIGHT HAND. 


—~—- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1R,—Why is it that almost universally the right 
arm possesses a greater degree of muscular force, a 
capability of exertion, and a promptness and facility 
of action which the left does not poss<ss? or in 
plainer terms, why is a person left-handed? 

You have before solved my difficulties; and a 
physical solution to the above would oblige your 


constant reader, 
R—— street. CHARLOTTE. 


&> This query has puzzled so many learned men 
that we shall not add to the number of unsatisfac- 
tory attempts at solution of the problem; and we 
shall only observe, that we do not recollect to have 
read or heard of any nation, however secluded from 
the rest of mankind, who did not generally adopt 
the right hand in preference to the left. If any 
exception had prevailed, it must have been observed, 
from its singularity. Any attempts to explain this 
singular physical phenomenon, would be little bet- 
ter than left-handed efforts, so we shall leave the 
subject to more dexterous physiologists. —Edit Kal. 
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Physieian and Surgeon, Dr. Brandreth and Mr. Brandreth 
Houge Visitors, Mr. Dixon and Mr. Rushton. 
Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Pulford. 


—— €o Correspondents. 


A correspondent, who has favoured us with a copy of 
verses, of which we subjoin the first couplet, must 
not take it amiss, if we cannot banish the impression 
that we have met with them before; perhaps some 
of our readers will extricate us from our state of doubt, 
from this specimen : 

ss ete ha the veriest wretch in life, 
Whether decewed, reluctantly compelled,” &c. 


The Whimsical Paper with which we commence our 
yang a publication, has been selected, as we have be- 
fore stated, at the temporary sacrifice of two original 
articles. The writers of the latter, we trust, will acquit 
us of all undue preference, when we explicitly inform 
them why their communications have Coon isplaced 
to yield precedence to that of another, which in their 
opinions may be less attractive than their own. The 
simple reason is this, that the paper on Duelling, 
and the Happy MarriED Man's castigation of the 
Expiring Bachelor’s Sneers in our last, will lose none of 
their effect by a week’s delay :—not so with the article 
entitled ‘* Unpalatable Recollections,”—which would 
probably have become so familiar to the public, before 
the appearance of our next number, as to lose all the 
charms of freshness and novelty which it at present 
possesses. 


The request of B. W. of Bradford shall be attended to. 


THE SEARCH FOR CoNTENT.—Weshould feel obliged 
if any of our readers would favour us, free of expense, 
with a correct copy of this poem, written, we believe, 
by the late Rev. Mr. Wilson, of Clithero. 


HaNnLEY CoRRESPONDENTS.—-We have been fe- 
voured with a very acceptable packet from some friends 
at Hanley, to whom we have been already indebted for 
some valuable communications; and whose further 
communications will be as agreeable to ourselves as 
they cannot fail to be to our readers. One, at 
of the series, shall appear in our next. 


C.’s beautiful lines on The Child’s Grave shall have a 
place next week. 


Polonious Pigtail’s Lecture II. is reserved for our next 
If Mr. Pigtail will lay aside his nom de guerre, at 
least to us, and favor us with his real name and ad- 
dress, we will tell him what another of our corres 
pondents says of him ; and we can assure him it is a 
secret worth knowing, as his fame is somewhat involved 
in the charge. 

Independent of the communications, whose insertion ia 
this day’s Kaleidoscope have been temporarily deranged 
from the cause already assigned, are MONT MORENCK 
—Mary—X. L. D.—ANON. SUBSCRIBER—T. M. 

—ADOLESCENS—T. R. 


We received the following too late for this week :—Ca+ 
ROLUS Bawaicvs 3 Fei P.—and M.TuLgRr?, 
O. S. B. whose former favours are not overl 
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